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Perhaps one of the most surprising discoveries of my research on the 
socio-economic life of the inhabitants New Julfa was that the Armenian 
suburb of Isfahan could be officially called a kingdom, with a king rec- 
ognized by the Safavids, albeit only for a specific period of time. A 
leader, or perhaps even two leaders, of New Julfa certainly bore the offi- 
cial title of shah (king), a title which I will examine below in both its 
Armenian and Persian forms as found in two primary sources. The exis- 
tence of an Armenian king as late as the seventeenth century, in diaspora 
and under conditions of exile outside the territory of historic Armenia, 
was not something that could be anticipated based on previous scholar- 
ship. The two documents that confirm this reality, however, are hard to 
dismiss — the first is an official Safavid royal edict (farmän) and the 
second a contemporary Armenian bible. Neither source would be the 
place for self-aggrandizement or imaginary, self-attributed, or unofficial 
titles. 

In my dissertation!, like many scholars writing on New Julfa?, I 
treated the Armenians as an elite foreign bourgeoisie, autonomous and 
protected by the Safavids. Vladimir Minorsky was the first to portray the 
New Julfans in this fashion’. Although their economic role in Iran was 
clearly tremendously important, no official political links to the Safavid 
power structure itself were evident until the reading of several untrans- 
lated and neglected Safavid edicts. These edicts, translated and pub- 


1 BAGHDIANTZ 1993. 

2 TER YOVHANEANC", 1880, GREGORIAN 1974, XACIKYAN 1988, HERZIG 1991, GHOU- 
GASSIAN 1995 and 1998. 

3 MINORSKY 1943. 
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lished in my recent book, The Shah's Silk for Europe's Silver, demon- 
strate the direct participation of the Julfan elite in the Safavid adminis- 
tration and their elevated political rank, one on par with their economic 
power. The New Julfan leader, Khwaja Nazar, was the shah's banker 
and ran the silk trade. The leading families of New Julfa were in fact one 
of the pillars on which the organization of the Royal Household (khässa- 
yi sharifa) rested. Their financial contribution was essential in more 
ways than one in shaping the history of Iran in the first half of the sev- 
enteenth century. The Royal Household relied heavily on the deportees 
of the Caucasus, many of them Julfan Armenians. The mechanism of 
this political role is explored more fully in The Shah’s Silk^. Since the 
publication of the book, however, a new source, an Armenian bible, con- 
firms what the recently translated edicts state: The leader of New Julfa, 
Khwaja Nazar, bore a royal title. It also reveals how the Julfan Armeni- 
ans viewed their leader, and what the title of the leading political author- 
ity of the suburb was in Armenian. 

It appears that the Safavids not only gave the Julfans land, autonomy, 
and protection, but also offered them nothing less than a kingdom in 
exile. Beyond the few scholars working on New Julfa, the use of the title 
shah should be of tremendous interest to scholars of early nationalism. 
This elite's extraordinary political privilege, as it is increasingly under- 
stood, may shed new light both on the reasons for the political conser- 
vatism of the Apostolic Julfans loyal to the Safavids and on the “libera- 
tion" dreams and schemes of the Armenian Catholic opposition turned 
towards Europe). An edict of Shah Safi (r. 1629-42), renewing one 
issued earlier by Shah ‘Abbas I (r. 1589-1629), clearly uses the title of 
shah for Khwaja Nazar of Julfa, the leader of the suburb from 1618 to 
1636: 

The order of the universally obeyed Shah [Safi] was decreed to this effect 
that: Since, it had been established in accordance with the decree of the 
paradise-residing Shah [Shah ‘Abbas I], that the choicest of god [zubdat 
ilah], Shah Khwaja Nazar of Julfa, from among the accumulated gold and 


silver that is delivered by the Julfans, the aforementioned [Khwaja Nazar] 
having taken it and having deposited it with Khwaja Sandal, it [the gold 


4 BAGHDIANTZ McCaBE 1999. Several Safavid edicts in the Appendix of the book are 
translated for the first time through the expertise of my colleague Kathryn Babayan of the 
University of Michigan. 

5 For a discussion of Europe's missions and their attempts to convert the Armenians, 
and their different attitudes to the idea of liberation as well as conversion problems, see 
BAGHDIANTZ McCABE 1997. 

$ The original edict is in the Museum of All Savior's of New Julfa; the full text and 
translation can be found in BAGHDIANTZ MCCABE 1999, pp. 365-67. 
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and silver] should be considered as a portion of the dues [talab] of the 
administrator of the royal household [sarkär-i khässa-yi shartfa], who is 
a member of the Julfan community. 


This farmän was promulgated very early in the reign of the new 
Safavid shah: It was written in the month of Muharram, the year 1039 
(21 August-19 September 1629 of the Christian calendar), and renews an 
edict issued by his grandfather Shah “Abbas I, the previous monarch. 
There is, to the best of my knowledge, no extant copy of the original 
decree by Shah ‘Abbas I. 

The term zubdat ilah, which means “the choicest of persons desig- 
nated by Allah,” is not simply a term of endearment. Only high officials 
of the administration bore such titles. The pivotal role of the New Jul- 
fans in the Safavid Royal Household, and the important political and 
economic implications of the decree, have been analyzed at length’. The 
title of shah for the leader of New Julfa, however, startles the reader. It 
is, after all, the very title that the Safavids used themselves. How the 
political climate made this a possibility is analyzed in a forthcoming 
work®, here it is simply hoped to find the royal title recorded in a second 
source. 

Among the Armenians of Iran, oral history has transmitted the idea 
that the New Julfans were beloved by the Safavid shahs, especially by 
Shah ‘Abbas I. The royal edict demonstrates the official nature of this 
protection and the mutual bond between the Armenian Julfans and the 
Safavids. It is the leader of the suburb who is consistently invoked in the 
decrees. The initial agreement, made in old Julfa in 1603, was a mutual 
one between the shah and the ruler of Julfa, Khwaja Xaë‘ik of the 
Safraz, or Safrazian family. After the deportations, once the group was 
settled in Isfahan, this same Khwaja Xaë‘ik would remain their leader in 
exile until 1605. Khwaja Safar was the first kaläntar, or head, of New 
Julfa, from 1605 to 1618. His brother Nazar succeeded him and, at his 
death in 1636, his son Khwaja Safras (or Sarfraz; r. 1636-56?) assumed 
the position of kaläntar The decrees we have found are addressed to 
Nazar, second head of New Julfa and, like the older Safar, a son of 
Xat‘ik. All were from the Safrazian family, which continued its rule in 
New Julfa from their arrival in 1604—5 until either 1648 or 1656”. There 
is no evidence that any members of the Safrazian family before Nazar 
held the title of shah. That the title of kaläntar was next to the greater 


7 BAGHDIANTZ McCABE 1999, chapters 4 and 5. 
8 BABAIE, BABAYAN, BAGHDIANTZ McCABE, FARHAD (forthcoming). 
? For this debate, see BAGHDIANTZ McCABE 1999, p.181. 
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one of king is initially difficult to believe; this was, after all, a commu- 
nity in exile. 

Although a royal edict is a very solid source for an official title, the 
search for a second source mentioning the title of king was undertaken 
as soon as the use of the title in the official edicts came to my attention. 
Reexamination of European sources such as Jean Chardin, Raphaél du 
Mans, John Fryer, and other travelers did not yield any corroboration; 
they appear to have had no knowledge of the use of a royal title. Mis- 
sionary accounts such as the Chronicle of the Carmelites do not mention 
a king of New Julfa. Most of these sources, however, were written 
decades after the edict was issued. An account by Pietro Della Valle dis- 
cusses the financial role of the Armenians and their importance to the 
shah at length, but again mentions no royal title. Armenian sources such 
as Seth or others, most of them also written at a later date, bear no evi- 
dence of such a title, nor do they display any knowledge of the inclusion 
of the Julfan elite in the Royal Household. On this subject, however, 
there is an interesting clue in the writings of a seventeenth-century 
Armenian historian. Arak'el refers to the Safrazian family as Sahixas- 
senk‘!°, Examination of the Persian origin of the words composing this 
second given name is clear: there is the word shah, and the word khässa, 
Royal Household. The case ending enk' is translatable as "from." 
Therefore, the name Sahixassenk‘ refers to their role: it means from or 
of the shah’s household, or khässa. Although this is a form of confirma- 
tion of their function in the Royal Household, it does not satisfy the 
search for a second source for the title of shah. 

It is the first version of the name of the Safrazian family that eventu- 
ally led to a second source. Safrazian is not a name of Armenian origin, 
but an entirely Persian one, again composed of two Persian words: the 
word shah and the word afräz, which means exhalted or elevated. Thus, 
the family's Persian name means "exhalted by the shah.” Again, they 
are designated by their relationship to the Safavid shah. It is not clear 
when the name Safrazian was first used; it does not appear in the royal 
edicts where the leader of New Julfa is addressed exclusively by his first 
name. 

In January 2000, I came across a 1623 Armenian bible that was 
shown as part of an exhibition of the Gulbenkian Collection at the Met- 
ropolitan Museum of Art in New York!!. It was of great interest, not 


10 This is only found in one Armenian source, ARAK‘EL (1896), p. 25. 
!! METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART 1999. 
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only for its exquisite illustrations and craftsmanship, but also because it 
was commissioned by Khwaja Nazar himself!”. 

The bible (Gulbenkian Collection, MS L. A. 152), was copied in a Con- 
stantinople workshop, not in the suburb of Isfahan where Khwaja Nazar 
resided. New Julfa was then a new settlement with no official scriptoria. 
Bibles were commissioned from the well-known scriptoria in Constan- 
tinople, and then exported to New Julfa, where they served as models in 
the local scriptoria?. The 1623 bible is copied in bolorgir script and the 
copyist name is given as Yakob. This was, at last, the long-sought sec- 
ond source for the title: At the end of the bible are three colophons, the 
last one written in Tiflis in 1796. In the first and longest colophon (pages 
1208-10) lies the Armenian version of the title held by shah Khwaja 
Nazar of Julfa. The pertinent passage’ reads: “Paron paronac‘ patueal 
ew mecareal i T'GRC '[Tagaworac' abbreviated without the vowels and 
with a long line above] Jufaec'i xojay Nazarn." 

There is one known previous translation of this title of paron 
paronac'. The Gulbekian museum holds the description notes left for 
this bible by Sirarpie Der Nersessian, who translated the title as "prince 
of princes." Today, the word paron is applied to every man and has a 
totally different meaning. The classical Armenian meaning is given in 
the Nor Bargirk', which explains its origins in a medieval Latin title, the 
title probably came into usage in Cilicia during the crusades. This dic- 
tionary gives its meaning as /Sxan, which is the equivalent of prince in 
Armenian. Therefore, Der Nersessian's translation of paron paronac' as 
“prince of princes" holds. The title in full would read: “Prince of 
princes honored and exhalted by kings: the Julfan Khwaja Nazar.” 

The kings referred to in the colophon are no doubt the Safavids. The 
plural form used here is very interesting in itself; it indicates the honor 
bestowed by more than one king, and dates the text beyond the death of 


12 My curiosity was not to be satisfied, as the bible was prominently exhibited for 
viewing and not available for a detailed study. After the exhibition closed and prepared 
for return to the Gulbenkian Museum, Sylvie Merian of The Pierpont Morgan Library in 
New York was given special permission to study the bible for details of its binding and 
illuminations. At the end of her examination she deciphered the colophon, which she read 
to me, to confirm her translation of a reference to the two wives of Nazar. In the process 
she read me his title, not realizing what her communication meant to me. I am grateful to 
my friend and colleague for inadvertently finding something I was desperately searching 
for. I also thank her for obtaining the notes left by Sirarpie Der Nersessian. which are 
cited later in this article. They were generously made available by a curator at the Gul- 
benkian museum. 

13 METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART 1999, p. 22 

4 This colophon will be partially published in BABAIE, BABAYAN, BAGHDIANTZ 
McCABE, FARHAD (forthcoming), 
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Shah ‘Abbas I who initiated the Julfan exile to Iran. It dates the 
colophon, at the earliest, within the first year of the reign of Shah Safi, 
1629. The text of the colophon confirms that although the bible was fin- 
ished in Constantinople in 1623 (year 1072 of the Armenian era), it was 
taken to New Julfa a few years later, in 1629 (year 1078). It is in New 
Julfa that the first colophon, one that spans nearly four pages, was writ- 
ten to describe the circumstances of the Julfan exile. It clearly states that 
the manuscript was copied by the scribe Hagob for the “prince of 
princes” Khwaja Nazar and his sons Sarfrabek, Eliaz, and Haykaz. 
Among the information the colophon offers is clarification of the rela- 
tionship between the Iranian shah who ruled all of Safavid Iran and the 
Armenian shah who ruled New Julfa under Safavid protection: “In this 
year died Shah ‘Abbas I; he had great affection for Khwaja Nazar and 
did everything he demanded of him. He was succeeded by grandson 
Shah Saft.” 

This new source on New Julfa will be used extensively in an upcom- 
ing study. The wish here has been to let other scholars know of the royal 
title held by the leader of the Julfans in Iran. The name Safrazian, one of 
Persian origin that demonstrates this unique bond, a bond initiated in old 
Julfa, never appears in the colophon, but the text certainly stresses 
Khwaja Nazar’s power. Whether the Safavid shah truly did whatever the 
Armenian shah wanted is far from certain, but it reflects the views pro- 
jected by the man who commissioned the bible and the colophon. He 
must have been the one who chose his own description. This is how he 
chose to be remembered, yet it had to be sanctioned by the church and 
by the other families around him, or it would have no place in a bible. 
The leader’s title is not a translation of his Persian title, one not only rec- 
ognized but bestowed by the Safavid shahs. The Julfans had a title of 
their own for their exiled king. Who chose Khwaja Nazar’s Armenian 
title of paron paronac'? The colophon continues, naming the entire 
family of Khwaja Nazar one by one, by their first names, and asks the 
reader to remember each of them in their prayers)». 


15 Sirarpie Der Nersessian and Sylvie Merian both note that two wives named are 
Khwaja Nazar's; it is not indicated whether one of them was deceased. 
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